THE   KIKGSLEYS

working classes in London, and all great'English cities,
were suffering, and of the wild and passionate efforts
which enthusiasts of all kinds were making to bring
about a brighter day. The story of 4 Alton Locke' was
in the air, if I may thus describe it. Its time, too, coin-
cided with the Irish National Movement of 1848, which
had many sympathisers in most of the English towns,
and I felt as I journeyed along in the train that it was
not Kingsley's story I was reading, but a chapter of
human life, and suffering, and passion, which had
opened itself to me when I was only just growing into
manhood. I became gradually conscious of defects in
the structure and in the style of the book which I had
not noticed when its pages were new to me, but I could
not become critical, I could only remember; association
and memory passed into the book, and it was like the
hearing of some long unfamiliar piece of music which
appeals to us rather by what it brings back with it than
by anything in the strain itself.

Perhaps one could not speak more highly in praise of
a work of fiction so far as one's own personal tribute can
go, than to say that such were the emotions which it
brought up, and if this is so I am well content, for it is
not to my purpose to criticise * Alton Locke,' but only
to say something about the book itself, and about the
man who wrote it. There can be no doubt that Charles
Kingsley made himself a power in literature, not so
much because he was really a great artist in fiction, as
for the reason that he was able to interpret certain
national feelings, and to illustrate certain class suffer-
ings in a manner that compelled the sympathy of even
the most alien reader. At the time which ' Alton
Locke ' describes, it seemed to some of us as if all the
old political and social systems were in the way to be
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